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SITUATIONS VACANT 


. STROUD DIVISIONAL LABOUR PARTY 
invite applications for the post of 
ORGANISER. The appointment will be made 
in consultation with National Executive Com- 
mittee. Salary in, accordance wig N.E.C. and 
Agents’ Agreement. 
' Applicants should write to ‘Saeteay, Far 
Hill, Cainscross Road, Stroud, Glos., for Bis 
of application approved by N.E.C. 

Last date for applications Beier 5th, 
1945, 
THE SAFFRON ‘WALDEN DIVISIONAL 
LABOUR PARTY invite applications for 
POLITICAL AGENT, in accordance with the 
National Scale and conditions, Application 
forms from S. A. Smith, 49, The Avenue, 


~Dunmow, Essex, to whom applications must be 


made not later than December 7th, 1945. 

HULME DIVISIONAL LABOUR PARTY. 
Applications are invited for the post of 
FULL-TIME AGENT, Salary (with war bonus) 
and conditions in accordance with National 
Agreement. Forms upon which application is 
to be made can be obtained from Mrs. B. 
Hough, 57, Bedford Street, Hulme, Manchester, 
15, to whom they must be returned not later 
than December 8th. 

WEST RENFREW DIVISIONAL LABOUR 
PARTY, Applications invited for full-time 
ORGANISING SECRETARY. Salary, £330 
12s. per annum. Applicants should have taken, 
or be prepared to undertake the Labour Party 
Study Course. Appointment will be made in 
conjunction with the National Executive Com- 
mittee. Forms upon which application is to be 
made can be obtained from Mr. Chas. T. Wood, 
J.P., 14, Freeland Drive, Bridge of Weir, to 
whom they must be returned not later than 
December 7th. 
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Cash should accompany -all 
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THE LABOUR PARTY, 

FINANCE DEPARTMENT, 
TRANSPORT HOUSE, 
SMITH SQUARE, 
Lonpon, S.W.1 


TO GUARD AGAINST LOSS— 
Cheques and Postal Orders should 
be made payable to the Labour 
Party and crossed “& Co.” 
Treasury Notes or Cash must be 
sent by registered post. 
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Labour Sweeps Home 


The return of 393 Labour Members 
to Westminster in July created both 


- excitement and wonder in every part of 


the world. In every country, whether 
self-governed or not, men and women 
looked ‘to these Islands for a lead out 


- of the terrible complexities of world 


political conditions. 

Led by Mr. Churchill, the beaten 
Opposition now in Parliament plucked 
up a litfle courage and, chiefly by 
innuendo, has sought to persuade the 
British people at home, and the world 
abroad, that the Labour Government 
had feet of clay. Indeed, the Parlia- 
mentary Recess which interfered with 
immediate discussion in Parliament, 
contributed to a feeling that bustling 
energy required in Government institu- 


“tions was entirely absent. 


Since Parliament re-opened there 
have been many Government announce- 
ments offering hope and expectation of 
success, and the charges of dilatory 
action, or of weakness, are giving way 


to fears of reckless and ideological 
legislation. 
The electors, however, whatever 


grievances they may have, and Heaven 
know they have many, have not been 
unduly stampeded either by the pessi- 
mists or by the attacks of. the reaction- 
ary Opposition for, in the Municzpal 


Elections just concluded, the Labour ° 


Party secured the greatest electoral 
victory in its history. 

Now that the Labour Party has 
secured a large measure of power in a 
double sense, the responsibility for 


Peace and plenty rests chiefly on the 
Party. Any failure, whether in Parlia- 
ment or in the country, will create 
irreparable damage and may lead, as 
we cannot return to the old forms of 
Capitalism, to the Corporate State. 
That dread calamity must be avoided 
at all costs, and it will be avoided if 
we have faith and confidence in our- 
selves. 


The increase of Party representation 
on the Local Government Authorities 
comes at a timely moment. The 
danger has always existed in the poli- 
tical conditions where authority in Par- 
ment differs from authority in Local 
Government. It has in fact been the 
greatest justification for Labour’s intro- 
duction of Party politics into Local 
Government elections and into the 
Council Chambers, that forward legis- 
lation by a Government may be neu- 
tralised by lethargy in Local Govern- 
ment circles. To avoid this Labour 
power therein must at all times be 
prepared to co-operate in the fullest 
degree with Labour activity in Parlia- 
ment. 


¢ 
During the next few years as social 
legislation takes its place on the Statute 
Book, success in raising the standard 
of living in this country will depend 


» on the faithfulness of the local admin- 


istration. It is to be hoped, therefore, 
that, in the intervening period, the con- 
tacts between national and local leader- 
ship should become more frequent so 
that administrators and legislators 
work together in the fullest confidence. 


, 
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The National Executive Committee 
having compieted its review of the 
results of the last General Election has 
now given authority to Head Office to 
take all necessary steps to secure the 
selection of prospective Parliamentary 
candidates in constituencies not yet 
won. A circular to this effect will be 
dispatched shortly to the Constituency 
Parties concerned with full information 
respecting the constitutional stipula- 
tions which the rules of the Party 
provide. " 

Hitherto the selection of Parliamen- 
tary candidates, following upon a 
General Election, has been a major 
operation involving a majority of con- 
stituencies, but in view of Labour's 
triumph in July of this year selections 
for the next General Election will only 
involve about 200 constituencies. 


Individual Attention 

It will be possible, therefore, to give 
more individual attention to the com- 
pilation of lists of possible candidates, 
and to the procedure of selection in any 
constituency. It may be of value, there- 
fore, at the outset to call attention to 
some of the more important considera- 
tions that must be observed. 


It has been customary to divide 
constituencies into three categories, 
viz., safe seats, marginal seats and 


hopeless seats. It is appreciated by the 
National Executive Committee that 
these categories no longer exist in the 
same marked degree. ‘There are too 
few hopeless seats to be given the 
dignity of a category, and most of the 
former marginal seats have been 
secured by such comfortable majorities 
that the deployment of directed 
activity from Transport House does not 
call for a special category for the latter. 


N.E.C.’s Functions 

It is imperative that the National 
Executive Committee should, within 
the rules of the Party and through its 
representatives, enter into consultation 
with Parties in the non-Labour seats to 
secure the best type of candidates for 
them. It is not meant by this that 
the National Executive should exercise 
any undue influence, and it can be said 


Choosing Parliamentary Candidates 
N.E.C. PROCEDURE AND POLICY OUTLINED 7 


By GEORGE R. SHEPHERD, National Agent 3 
with very great assurance that the last 


“os ) ° he, hg 
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; 


thing the National Executive would — 


care to do would be to deprive 


Con- | 
stituency Labour Parties of their full 


stitution. 
The functions 


‘rights of selection, but it must fulfil 
its obligations under the Party Con- — 


a 


: 


of the National 


Executive Committee can be plainly set 


out as follow:— ~ 
(a) Consultation with Constituency 


7 


Parties on the desirability of contesting — 


any given seat. 


(b) Co-operation with Constituency 
Parties in all stages of the procedure of 


selection. 
(c) Authority to determine the 
validity of nominations for Parliamen- 


tary candidatures before they are sub-— 


mitted to the General Committees of 
the Constituency Parties for selection. 

(d) The right of representation at 
meetings of the General Committees of 
Constituency Parties convened as Selec- 
tion Conferences. 

(e) The responsibility, on behalf of 
the whole Party, of endorsement, or 
non-endorsement, of persons finally 
selected by Constituency Parties as 
prospective Labour candidates. 

(f) Where no valid nominations have 
been made to Constituency Labour 
Parties, or where an emergency exists, 
co-operation with the Executive Com- 
mittees of Constituency Parties in the 
selection of Parliamentary candidates 
under special rules, 

(g) In a Parliamentary by-election to 
co-operate with the Executive Com- 
mittee of a Constituency Labour Party 
in the nomination of a Parliamentary 
candidate and, if need be, to submit 
a nomination itself, 


The above paragraphs appear to indi- 
cate the vestment of very large powers 
in the hands of the National Execu- 
tive Committee, but experience shows 
that those powers are lightly wielded 
and have not deprived Constituency 
Labour Parties of their own rightful 
authority. In a matter in which there 
are so many clashes of interest, and 
where partisan activities may easily be 
aroused, the National Executive Com- 
mittee’s authority has, during the last 


+ 
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i years, caused little trouble, and on 


rise of very many difficulties almost 
eervitable in such a delicate but very 
mportant task. rt 


Besteat Care Needed 

_ The selection of Parliamentary 
candidate for the 200 seats still to be 
won must call for the utmost con- 
Sideration and the exercise of very 
great wisdom if the real interests of 
the Labour Party are to be served. 
No doubt it will please the Party very 
“much if it can win a considerable por- 
tion of these seats, but, joyful as this 
“may be, it is of smaller ‘importance 
than the assurance that the persons 
selected to contest them should on elec- 
‘tion add to the real strength of the 
Parliamentary Party both in personnel 
and experience. ; 

Strange as it may seem, there- 
fore, the call on our judgment will 
be much more exacting in these 
seats than it has been in many 
of the safer seats in days gone by. Con- 
stituency Labour Parties will, notwith- 
standing the National Executive Com- 
mittee’s desire to reconstitute the fight- 
ing front as soon as possible, be urged 
fot to take precipitate action in such 
a way as to prevent them taking fully 
considered decisions. 

This idea of speed with caution 
will not only apply to Constitu- 
ency Parties who must seek fresh 
Parliamentary candidates, but those 
Constituency Parties where there 
is a feeling that a candidate who did 
good service at the recent General Elec- 
tion should be re-elected. To ensure 
this it is hoped to enter into individual 
consultation with each Constituency 
Party with the sole desire to be helpful 
and not dictatorial. The selection of 
Parliamentary candidates is not solely 
the concern of the Constituency Labour 
Parties making the selection, but it is 
a matter in which the whole move- 
ment is deeply interested. It cannot 
be over-emphasised that the Party is 
a national corporate body and not a 
mere Federation of separate vested 
interests. 


‘e 
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the other hand it has prevented the 


Responsibility for 

No Parliamentary candidate can be 
endorsed by the National Executive 
Committee until that body is satisfied 
that the responsibility for the election 
expenses is accepted by one, or ‘more, 
affiliated organisations. This, of course, 


-may be generally known, but even then 


the acceptance of responsibility is 
treated as a mere formality in many 
cases and little, or nothing, is done to 
meet the. actual responsibility until an 
election becomes imminent, It will 
become the increasing care of the 
National Executive Committee and its 
officers to ensure that real financial 
responsibility commences to operate 
immediately it has been accepted, and 
that plans leading to the compilation 
of fighting funds to cover organisation 
and propaganda up to and covering the 
election itself, are adopted immedi- 
ately. Other important facts to be 
noted are: 

(a) Parliamentary candidates must, 
in addition to being members of a 
Trade Union where. they are eligible 
for Trade Union membership, be indi- 
vidual members of the Labour Party. 

(b) No Parliamentary candidate 
must be a member of an organisation, 
ancillary, or subsidiary thereto, de- 
clared by the Annual Party Conference, 
or by the National Executive Com- 
mittee, to be ineligible for affiliation to 
the Labour Party; and (c) every can- 
didate must accept and conform to the 
Constitution, Programme, Principles 
and Policy of the Party and must 
accept and act in harmony with the 
Standing Orders of the Parliamentary 
Party. Any contravention of the 
Standing Orders of the Parliamentary 
Party after election to Parliament is 


_a breach of the Party Constitution which 


may lead, if the breach is persisted in, 
to review by the National Executive 
Committee, 

The present Parliamentary Party is 
a very great improvement on any pre- 
vious Labour Party in the House of 
Commons. In numbers it far exceeds 
in strength any of its predecessors, but 
in wealth of talent there is hardly any 
comparison with the past. 


MORTON’S FOR STATIONERY 


Write for samples and new List of ENVELOPES, DUPLICATING 
PAPERS, STENCILS, INKS, TYPEWRITER RIBBONS and CARBONS, 
etc, as supplied to scores of Labour Party and Trade Union Offices. 


MORTON’S, 52 TULSE HILL ” 


LONDON, S.W.2 
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A Reply to last month’s article 


Candidates Can Fall Down Too” 


A “By CLEM JONES (District Organiser, South-West) 


The article in the October number 
entitled “Where Some Parties Fall 
Down,” by “A Candidate,” calls for 
some good-humoured but 
ment. In the light of a-fairly long 
and varied experience J venture to say 
that, on the whole, not more Parties 
than Candidates “fall down.” It is not 
my purpose, however, to entertain your 
readers on “Candidates I Have Met,” 
but to deal with two or three points in 
the article. 


Your contributor calls attention to 


the obvious disadvantages of last- 
minute selections. Everybody knows 
them, but usually it is not the fault 
of a Divisional Labour Party that it is 
lacking a prospective candidate until 
the brink of an election, Every Dis- 
trict Organiser, and scores and scores 
of Divisional Secretaries, can tell the 
story of month after weary month 
spent in writing to one person after 
another, to receive either refusais or 
often no reply at all. 


Impossible Candidates 

This is almost the universal experi- 
ence in constituencies which, on the 
face of things, do not appear to be 
winners. Parties in such constitu- 
encies are driven to the conclusion that 
the “List of Possible Candidates,” how- 
ever carefully vetted, contains an ex- 
cessive number of impossible candi- 
dates, Admittedly, an Election Agent 
who fails to co-ordinate meetings and 
transport services is rarely adequate 
to carry through a meetings pro- 
gramme, But was the Party in ques- 
tion so poverty-stricken, in every 
respect, that it was necessary to borrow 
a car from a person who was not a 
member of the Party? Is “A Candi- 
date” not aware that cars can be hired 
for every election purpose except 
carrying voters to poll? 

Again, in the matter of shorthand- 
typists, “A Candidate” airily ignores 
the state of the labour market last 
June. Competent shorthand-typists 
looking for jobs did not exist. Many 
Agents partially solved this problem 
by impressing the voluntary services of 
married women members of the Party 
who had formerly been clerical work- 
ers, and there were many cases of girls 


plain com- 


- Section acting as labourer. 


coming straight from their daytime - 
desks to spend long evenings AT THE — 


SAME KIND OF WORK. to see the cam 


paign through. 
Committee Room Problem 


As to Central Committee Rooms, 


maybe some day one of the architects 
of the Party will design the 


ideal | 


sectional committee rooms, capable of — 
erection in eight hours by any Election 


Agent handy with tools, with, of 
course, the Secretary of the Women’s 


we have to put up with the best we 


Until then . 


can get, and the securing of suitable 
committee rooms in 1945 was not made > 


easier by enemy action for a few years, 

I recall one by-election 
positively the only accommodation I 
could get was a cottage long con- 
demned by the local authority as unfit 
for habitation. 

We lost the only deposit to which I 
have personally had to say “good 
byee,” but neither the committee” 


in which — 


rooms nor the candidate were respon- 


sible; possibly the Agent was. 


This Privacy Business 


Finally, “A Candidate” protests 
against the loss of privacy inevitable 
on staying in the house of a Pa 
member for the duration of the elec- 
tion. There are lots of good-hearted 
Party members cheerfully ready to put 
themselves to all sorts of inconvenience 
and often expense to feed and sleep 
their candidates, but there is no clause 
in the Party Constitution which com- 
pels a candidate to accept hospitality 
or lodgings in a member’s home. 

It is usually preferable, for several 
reasons, for him to stay at an hotel. 
And if he does not always get the 
good meals at impossible hours, the 
need for which he so seriously urges, 
let him take his discomfort stoically, 
remembering that it is nothing un- 
usual for Party members by the 
hundred to have irregular meals, snatch 
meals, or no meals at all, while work- 


ing ungrudgingly for the Cause, with- 


out publicity or popularity or any of 
the glamour that doth surround. a 
candidate. 
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A chain of self-supporting local 


Labour papers throughout the countr 
has bee : i 


fought for this ideal more vigorously 
than our good friend, Herbert Drink- 


water, founder and first editor of this 
_ journal. . 


Now, with the prospect of more 


paper becoming available and with the 


tide of jpublic opinion ever flowing 
more strongly to Labour, comes a 
golden opportunity of achieving this 
dazzling ambition. But we must be u 
and doing quickly if we are to “cas 
in” to the full on Labour’s popularity 


__and the public’s thirst for our news 


and views, 


- Plans for Development 


There is undoubtedly room for a 
great development of Party publicity 
through Labour papers and Trade 
Union journals. At Transport House 
important plans are afoot with this in 
view. 

And the co-operation of all Editors 
of Labour and Trade Union papers 
will be invited in giving them the 
Press material they need. 

Meantime, we would ask al] in. the 
local Parties to consider the possibili- 
ties of running a local Labour paper 


~ just as soon as the paper position will 


permit. Generally speaking, the basis 
should be a number of constituencies 
co-operating together rather than the 
individual constituency. 


When several constituencies  co- 
operate, costs can be cut and a bigger 
potential-readership is available. A 
fair number of local Labour papers 
have now been amalgamated in this 
way and the advantages seem consider- 
able. A case in point is the “Surrey 
and Middlesex Clarion,” which was 
formerly issued by the Kingston Party 
alone, but is now doing exceedingly 
well in catering for a much bigger area. 


Scope for Labour Weekly 


Nevertheless, in particular areas 


there may be scope for Labour papers ~ 


covering one division only. I know one 
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en a long-cherished “dream” of © 
_ Many in the Labour Movement. None 
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We Need More Local Labour Papers 
3 By COLIN MACPHEE 


local Party at least which is going all 
out to run a Labour weekly in oppo- 
sition to the local Tory rag. They 
have surveyed the ground carefully 
and think that the project can be made 
a commercial proposition. 

To make such a proposition a paying 
one, it is essential that the emphasis 
should be on news rather than views. 
The “Election ee type of thing 
would be quite hopeless. People, even 
Labour people, will not pay 2d. or so 
a week for a slab of unadulterated 
propaganda, 


The paper must stand or fall on its 
own merits, Every effort, too, must be 
made to obtain regular advertising. 

But remember that such a project 
first requires most careful considera- 
tion. All too often in the past local 
Parties. have come to grief, because 
their plans were too ambitious or from 
lack of funds. 

As the most practical first step, it 
would probably be .best to hold 
Regional Conferences and work out 
concrete plans for particular areas. We 
would be glad to know if this sugges- 
tion appeals, If it does, let Transport 
House have your views at the earliest 
date possible. 


Two Good Models 

A high standard of Labour journal- 
ism has been maintained over a con- 
siderable period in certain areas. One 
of the best of all the local Labour 
papers is undoubtedly the “Leeds 
Weekly Citizen.” Week after week, 
the “Citizen” is bright, newsy and 
topical. 

The Birmingham “Town Crier” is 
also an eminently readable and worth- 
while publication. Editors of new 
Labour papers could not do _ better 
than take these two papers for their 
models. 

In the local Parties up and down the 
country we have a considerable fund 
of knowledge and experience in run- 
ning local Labour papers. If this 
knowledge and experience were pooled, 
we could do great things. So let us 
have your views. 
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Survey of the fi rst Ry Bice en 


What smethwick Has Taught Us 


By P. C. GORDON WALKER, M.P. 


The Smethwick by-election was the 
first’ since Labour’s great victory in 
July. It has therefore a certain im- 
portance of its own, and certain lessons 
can be drawn from it. These lessons 
_are, I think, of two kinds—first, tech- 
nical, and, ‘secondly, pelitical. 

The main technical problems were 
these: —The by-election came on the 
heels of the great victory of Ald. 
Dobbs in the General Election by a 
majority of nearly 10,000: there was 
clearly a danger of apathy, of people 
treating the election as a foregone con- 
~ clusion which could safely be left to 
the vote of the neighbours, 

On the other hand there was the 
problem of the near approach of the 
Municipal Elections within a month of 
polling day: there was a danger that 
local Party members might feel that 
the effort of the by-election would 
dissipate the energies necessary for 
victory on November rst. 

Finally, a large part of the costs of 
the election had to be raised locally 
after a very big effort only a few 
few months before. 

All these problems had to be faced 
in an extremely short. campaign of 
just two weeks and with a candidate 
totally unknown in the Division, 

The campaign was in the hands of 
Councillor Mrs. Farley, of Smethwick, 
who acted as Agent, and of Harry 
Wickham, West Midlands Regional 
Organiser, 

We decided that we must fight a 
very simple campaign and that we 
must find two or three simple guiding 
ideas that would between them meet 
the technical problems facing us. 


A Vote of Confidence 

We took the simplest possible idea 
as the core of the campaign: namely, 
that this by-election was a vote of 
confidence in the new Government. We 
elaborated this idea and gave it local 
ee in two ways:— 

We took up the challenge of the 
Cunucerative taunts that the people (in- 
«cluding the people of Smethwick) had 
not meant to vote the way they did in 
July; and we based ourselves on the 
great loyalty and respect felt towards 


the late Member, Ald. Dobie From 
this train of thought we worked out 
the slogan which we made the centre 
of the campaign— 


“Smethwick—Show them you MEANT 
I ge 

zs We stressed the importance of this 
by-election as being the first. The 
Smethwick result. would help Labour 
in. the other by-elections; the whole 
world would watch Smethwick as a 
barometer of British Pasa opinion 
in a period of great difficulty. Smeth- 
wick would be able to speak for 
Britain. This fine of thought we 
summed up in the phrase— 


“They’re Watching Smethwick.” 
Then we had to find a specific target 
to aim at in the election. So we 
plugged the idea that what we must 
have in the national interest was 


“A record vote for Labour.” 

These three slogans we concentrated 
on in all our publicity: all other 
points and arguments were to be. 
brought out as illustrations of them. 
The slogans had been selected with this 
in mind. 

Before dealing with the technical 
application of these ideas I must say 
a word about the political problems 
facing us. For we were yery careful 
not to turn the campaign into mere 
sloganising. The slogans were not 
picked only for technical reasons but 
as summaries of political arguments. 

The chief problem was _ thought 
likely to arise from the inevitable dis- 
contents and disillusionments resulting 
from inordinate hopes raised by 
Labdur’s victory and from the near 
approach of a hard winter that had 
still seemed distant in the summer sun- 
shine of July. 


On the Attack 

Here the great danger was putting 
oneself on the defensive by making the 
main plea that Labour had not yet 
had time to deliver the goods. So we 
decided to keep on the attack by a 
vigorous restatement of Labour’s main 
policy. We summed it up as “Nation 
before profits’ and “Needs before 


luxuries” (both these to be developed 
verbally and not in our literature). 
_ When the time came to put over 
these ideas we found our task was 
Much easier than we had expected. 
We made the surprising discovery that 
there was little discontent manifested 
in meetings or in canvassing over 
Demobilisation and Redundancy. The 
people seemed quite ready to trust the 
Government to do the best and there 
‘Was no expectation of miracles. Signi- 
ficantly enough, the Conservatives 
quickly dropped their attacks on these 
two points—which left them very little 
to talk about. 
‘Voters’ Questions 

What the people were interested in 


(judging by questions) were the details - 


of Social Security, Housing Plans, 
Education, our relations with America 
(Lend-Lease) and with Russia (Eastern 
and Western Blocks). There was a 
good deal of feeling about war-gratui- 
ties and the rights of mothers whose 
sons had fallen in the war. - 

Now, for the campaign in action. 

We decided to have relatively little 
literature, but to make it very good. 
We produced three documents :— 

1. Election Address with good lay- 
out: setting forth in the main the 
King’s Speech as a Programme of 
Achievement. 

2. Policy leaflet: setting out Labour’s 


programme in eight points in the 


briefest possible style. 

3. Election Special, distributed in 
the last few days. This we made as 
like a newspaper as possible. We kept 
out straight. propaganda and put all 
we wanted to say in the form of news- 
stories, reports of meetings, etc. We 
put in such matter as the message from 
the Prime Minister, the biography of 
the candidate (broken up over a num- 
ber of news-stories), message from 
candidate’s wife, picture of his family, 
etc. This saved a number of separate 
pieces of literature. 

As one of our main problems was to 
overcome potential apathy we decided 


to concentrate a great deal of energy 


on meetings. These, of course, attract 
in the main our own supporters; but 
it was amongst these that we had to 
heighten the atmosphere. Every in- 
door meeting was extensively adver- 
tised bv handbills and loud-speaker. 
We took two big halls for the eve of 
the poll, a thing never done in_ the 
Division before. Both were over-filled. 
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And by polling day we had several 
thousand Labour supporters full of en- 


_thusiasm and determined to get out a 


record vote. 

Blessed by good weather, we covered 
the whole Division and nearly all the 
factories with open-air meetings. 

We found that regular collections at 
every indoor meeting and at many 
open-air meetings helped to raise spirit 
and enthusiasm: we collected in this 
way much more than ever before. 
Collecting-cards, largely distributed 
within the factories, also brought in a 
surprisingly ‘large sum. 


Why We Won 

The real cause of the victory was 
the excellent technical organisation of 
canvassing, promise-cards, etc-—backed 
by a large number of voluntary wor- 
kers, amongst whom were many young 
men and women. Nothing, of course, 
can ever take the place of this. 

But one of the lessons of the. Smeth- 
wick by-election is, I think, that it 
pays to have a well-thought-out plan 
of campaign—a simplé plan—and to 
stick to it. Slogans are very important 

(Continued on page 13) 


AGENTS’ STATUS 


I want to see the status of the 
Party’s election agents lifted right 
up. I think now we have got to 
consider the question of better 
salaries and conditions to hold the 
good people we have got and to 
attract the right type of recruit. 

It is not enough that Election 
Agents should know all about 
nomination procedure and the hun- 
dred and one technical details of 
their job. It is right, of course, 
that they should know this and the 
Party would get into bad trouble if 
they didn’t. 

But in addition our Election 
Agents must be men and women of 
tact and human understanding, in 
touch with modern trends of think- 
ing and fully competent to handle 
all sorts of situations. 

Our Election Agents are doing an 
honourable and important job and 
they must be enabled to hold their 
heads up in any community in the 
land, 

Mr. Herbert Morrison, speaking to the 


Fabian” Society on ‘‘The Labour Party’s 
Next Ten Years,” in London on Nov. 8. 
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MY PLAN FOR LABOUR’S YOUTH 


By BILL MERRITT | 


The writer is a young member of 
Leeds Labour Party, who was formerly 
active in the League of Youth, 


From the political aspect the func- 
tions of our young members is pre- 
cisely the same as for senior members: 
To win Labour representation and con- 
trol of Parliament and Local Govern- 
ment. It must be clearly stated that 
the same conditions of membership 
asked from adults are expected to be 
observed in the same loyal manner 
from adolescents. 

I do not think it is mecessary 
for a separate League of Youth 
branch in every ward and dis- 
trict, but I do think that there is need 
to adapt our Party organisation, so 
that young persons may come together 
centrally for social and educational pur- 
poses. Generally speaking, L.O.Y. 
branches had a membership of less than 
20 persons. In my view, that number is 
not big enough to warrant a separate 
youth organisation. Before the war, 
Leeds had about ten branches of the 
L.O.Y. So far as I can remember, 
only one (Beeston) had a membership 
approaching 20. The others had a 
membership of less than 10 (active 
members). 

Knowing as I do, ward party organ- 
isations, I say without any hesztation, 
that those 10 young people would be 
far better employed in building up 


ward organisations, and acting as a * 


spur to our adult members. For all 
political business and party propa- 
ganda, young persons should do it 
within the existing framework of the 
Party. 


Youth Council Needed 

For social activities, there is a need 
for a Youth Advisory Council to be 
elected to cover a wide area, e.g., Leeds, 
so that they could organise centrally, 
dances, social evenings, rambles, lec- 
tures, visits to places of interest, etc. 
This would bring young people together 
as a youth group. You would also 
have a blending of ideas and views. 

In the ward parties you would have 
young people mixing with seniors and 
blending their energy and enthusiasm 
with the wisdom and experience of 
adults. In the social sphere, you would 
have the young folk letting off steam 
in argument and discussion, amidst an 


. 


atmosphere where they could be gay, 
frivolous and. impulsive. 

The Labour Party, through itsRegional 
Councils, should organise 


(week, week-end and day). In order to — 
attract young people to attend they 


should give scholarships or subsidise 


| 


schools | 


} 
e! 
j 
; 
s 
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the cost so that young people can afford — 
to attend. The T.U.C. have organised _ 
such schools and have charged noth- — 


ing. They have also stated that prefer- 
ence be given to young people under 
35 years of lage to attend. I wish 
people to join the Labour Movement 
with a view to doing useful and con- 
structive work. 
No Age Limit 

I would not impose an age limit 
either way. If a young person wishes 
to join at the age of 14 years, as so 
many often do by paying their trade 
union affiliation fee, why should we 
refuse them into active Party life? 
Also if it is right or proper to set an 
age limit for people to enter ‘the 


movement, then we should fix an age > 


limit for persons to leave the move- 
ment. 

The National Advisory Committee 
of Youth should be set up immedi- 
ately, It is very essential for our 
Party to have an advisory body. 

I think, 
should be appointed to co-ordinate the 
various activities and to give help and 
advice to. young members needing such. 
Youth Conference 

There should be held each year a 
National Conference of Labour Youth, 
We owe it to the Youth of Britain 
to give them a chance of stating their 
views upon the political, economic and 
social life of our community. I would 
make the conditions of delegation the 
same as for the National Conference 


too, a Youth Organiser 


of Labour Women and the powers and 


-functions the same. 


I appeal to the National Executive 
Committee to consider :— 

I. Convening a meeting of twelve 
prominent members under thirty 
to discuss the problem with 
them. 

II. To survey the Rules of the for- 
mer League, and make recom- 
mendations. 

Ill. To prepare a report for sub- 
mission to the 1946 Annual 
Conference. 


3 
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Poll Cards: What is the Law? 


By HAROLD CROFT 


During the recent municipal elections 
a number of poll cards issued by oppo- 
nents were submitted to Head Office as 
contravening statutory regulations. 

Let us consider a few points about 
poll cards, -First, there are no provi- 
sions about poll cards as such in the 


_— statutes. A poll card is a bill, and as 


a bill it is subject to the provisions of 
Section 14 of the 1884 Act in that it 
must have the imprint on it. Second, 
the genera] make-up and wording must 
be such that it does not contravene the 
provisions as to undue influence, or be 
a fraudulent device calculated to mis- 
direct voters. 


In the Gloucester petition in 1873 it — 


was admitted that cards similar in 


- shape and appearance to ballot papers 


, 


» 


and having a cross opposite the name 
of one candidate had been issued to 
voters, and it was stated on the cards 
that if any voter marked his ballot 
paper otherwise than in the way the 
other card was marked, his vote would 
be invalidated. It was argued that this 
was a fraudulent device or contrivance 
to impede, prevent or otherwise inter- 
fere with the free exercise of the fran- 
chise of the voter.. 

The poll cards discussed in the 
Stepney petition of 1886 were of a 
similar nature, and had the words “be 
careful not to sign your voting paper 
nor make any other mark except the 
cross as shown above or your vote will 
be lost.” ‘ 


Intention to Mislead 

In the Gloucester case Judge Black- 
burn gave an opinion that intention to 
mislead was an essential part of what 
would be held to be fraudulent, but 
said he could not believe that the 
Committee who issued the cards were 
speculating upon their being able to 
mislead the voters in that way so as to 
have a fraudulent intent. He ruled 
that this part of the case fall. 

In the Stepney judgment there was 
dissent from the dictum ag above that 
intent to trick people would suffice. The 
judge did not think this was the true 
construction of the section of the 
statute, and some evidence of the effect 
on voters must be produced before a 
Court could convict. 

Despite these pronouncements the 


judges made adverse comments on the 
poll cards. Judge Blackburn (Glouces- 
ter) said: “I think therefore it would ~ 
be as well in the future that people 
should not put any direction on such 
cards as these which may possibly mis- 
lead.” Judge Denman (Stepney) re- 
ferred to the cards as “objectionable 
and discreditable to the party circulat- 
ing them.” 

No Precise Test oe 

It would appear that no precise legal 
test can be applied to poll cards as 
such. The question of any contraven- 
tion of statutes would, on the dicta of 
the above cases, depend on circum- 
stances related to the intent, the 
design and wording, and definite effect 
on electors. Even where false infor- 
mation was given, i.e., that electors 
had one vote when in fact they had 
two, it might seem that some proof of 
electors ‘being actually misdirected 
would be needed. Courts of to-day 
would have in mind that a poll card is 
a partisan bill, that electorates have 
common-sense, the R.O.s_ publish 
notices, and that all candidates give 
information to the electorate. : 
Labour Tradition 

In the tradition of the Labour Party 
there has been a rule derived from 
these cases that the wording of poll 
cards should be couched in terms of 
a request to voters and not in that of a 
direction to voters. This at once has 
been a safety rule and good psycho- 
logy. It keeps agents and candidates 
away from any frown of the Courts and 
avoids irritation or contempt of average 
voters. 

It is true to say that many of the 
poll cards of opponents are not in this 
tradition and have a slickness about 
them which, though it may not be 
actionable in itself, has a taint of mis- 
direction about it. In cases where the 
instruction or wording have the inter- 
pretation of being really misleading, a 
candidate or agent can write in remon- 
strance to the opposition people. In 
one London borough at the recent elec- 
tions this was done after appropriate 
consideration, and it had the effect of 
making the other side distribute a 
circular which “corrected” the im- 
pression conveyed by their poll card. 

(Continued on page 12) 


A Big Job Facing All Parties 


Making the New Members Welcome — 


By WILFRED YOUNG (Eastern Counties Organiser) 


Treatment of the new member is of 
paramount importance just now. We 
have been, and still are, witnessing a 
tremendous and timely accretion of 
strength to our membership and we 
must do all we can to nourish and sus- 
tain it. | ; 
~ In this connection I want to jot down 
-a few suggestions for the consideration 
of Party officers by whom they have 
been overlooked, and for the attention 
of others to whom they have not 
occurred, 


Firstly, the new member should be 
welcomed cordially into the fold by 
the Party chairman in such manner as 
to engender the feeling that he has 
made a political and social attachment 
which promises to be good and satis- 
factory for his mind and soul. 


Be Cordial 

For a new member to attend his 
first Party meeting and not to be duly 
noticed nor introduced to the general 
body of members, is a thoughtless and 
uncomradely act from which he may 
well receive the wrong impression and 


which may cause his new-found 
interest to wane. 
Don’t let this happen. “Fellowship 


is life, and the lack of fellowship is 
death,” said our great pioneer and 
poet, William Morris, and it is a fact 
which should govern our conduct, 
especially in relation to the new mem- 
ber, if our Party is to evoke a warm 
response in his heart and eager antici- 
pation in ‘his mind. So never forget 
to give the new comrade a warm 
reception into our ranks. Make: him 
feel that he is first of all a worthy 
guest and then a crusader. Invariably 
the response will be quick and great. 


Must be Encouraged 

Right at the start, too, the new mem- 
ber should be introduced in a personal 
and interesting way to the salient fea- 
tures of Party organisation. It is not 
good enough to hand him a copy of 
the Rules and Constitution and leave 
it at that. He must be helped and 
encouraged to take an_ intelligent 
interest in the functioning of the 
Party machinery, and thus. to be an 
effectual member from the first, 
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So my second point is, that as each 
group of members come along some- 
one should be deputed to explain to 
them just how things work, what the 


_yarious abbreviated terms mean, and 


what their rights and duties are under 
the Standing Orders. This could take 
place at a quite informal gathering, 
and if properly done the new member 
will appreciate it very much and the 
Party will be the better for it. 
Thirdly, the finding of suitable 
service for the new member is another 
matter which requires careful hand- 
ling, both in the interest of the Party 
and the member himself. For if we 
are going to pursue successfully the 
fulfilment of our highest aims then 
we shall need the greatest and best 
contribution to the collective whole 
which any one member can give. 


Finding Jobs for All 
This places us under the obligation 


to find out what Party job the new > 


member is best fitted for and then to 
provide the scope and encouragement 
which are necessary for his whole- 
hearted devotion to the duties involved 
therein. Much, of course, depends on 
the attitude of the new member him- 
self, for only mutually can the true 
way be found for the effective outlet 
of his capacities. ; 

This is another. matter where th 
outcome of informal talk, due obser- 
vation and tactful handling can help 
the new member to be happy and use- 
ful in Party work. 

We now have a wonderful chance to 
make our position unassailable, and in 
this great work the new member must 
play his full part. 
give him a good start. 


(Continued from page 11) 


To sum up—it would seem that a 
poll card has to be regarded as a 
mere partisan bill, and if it has a pro- 
nounced misleading character, then 
the person who issues it, risks the 
chagrin of public exposure or correc- 
tion by the other side. There is a 
possibility in grave cases of being open 
to the censure (or penalty) of the 
Courts, with attendant costs. 


It is up to us to 
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ROUND THE REGIONS — 


Activity in the West Midlands 
Region has been mainly concerned 
with the Smethwick By-Election and 

_. the Municipal Elections. 

The magnificent result at. Smeth- 
wick gave great encouragement to the 

_~ whole of the country and the organisa- 

* tion and work. put in the by-election 
was the foundation on which Smeth- 
wick achieved a majority in the muni- 
cipal elections. 

Throughout the region great care 
was given to the planning of the 
Municipal Elections’ campaign and 
the interest displayed in these elections 
was greater than ever before. 


Regional Conference 

_ _ A Regional Conference addressed by 
Morgan Phillips and Dick Windle to 
open the campaign was attended .by 
over 300 delegates, and Transport Hall 
was packed to overflowing. 

In Birmingham, Oxford, Stoke-on- 
Trent, Wolverhampton and the larger 
centres a municipal programme leaflet 
was prepared and issued to every elec- 
tor, and in many areas the same 
election address with a local inset was 
used in all the wards. With a few 
exceptions, the meetings were poorly 
aitended, but the results of the elec-, 
tions confirmed the view which was 
early indicated: in the campaign, that 
people were voting Labour and had 

* already made up their mind. The 
results clearly show that the vote in 
the municipal elections was a Party 
vote and are indicative of the solid 
support’ now available for harnessing 
to the Party machine. 

Plans for future development include 
a Week’s School for Party Officers and 
Study Group Leaders at Bewdley, five 
County Conferences to discuss prob- 
lems of the forthcoming County 
Council Elections and an intensified 
membership drive in 1946. 


New Parties 

New Parties are springing up all 
over the region and we have great 
hopes of establishing Divisional Par- 
ties in the Bewdley and Evesham 
Divisions, which up to the present, 
have failed to produce any Party 


4 
“What Municipal Vote Means 


organisation either for Municipal or 
Parliamentary purposes, 

The Regional Council is keeping 
close contact with our Members of 
Parliament and is again pressing the 
claims of the movement for the ap- 
pointment of more magistrates and 
more adequate representation on 
Magisterial Advisory Committees. 

a 


(Continued from page 9) 


if you realise their limitations, They 
must be short — half-a-dozen words 
conveying one idea. Above all they 
must embody an idea that can be 
hammered home in every speech and 
become the text -for serious political 
argument and illustration. 


Be Positive 


Another lesson is that it pays to be 
positive, to ignore .the other side, 
develop one’s own ideas and leave the 
Conservatives to do the attacking. This 
is doubly important now that Labour ~ 
is in power. When you have to answer 
something they have said, do it aggres- 
sively and, if possible, without men- 
tioning them at all. Thought on the 
best way of doing this yields big 
dividends, 

Finally, and most important of all, 
is the political lesson of the by-elec- 
tion. It seems to me to offer conclu- 
sive proof that the people of Britain 
has politically grown up. It is a 
different people from ten years ago. It 
knows what it wants, it is not going 
to be diverted by stunts and personali- 
ties. And it knows the difficulties. 
There were a dozen reasons why the 
vote should have dropped; in fact, even 
without the Service vote, it went up. 

Because the people have grown up, it 
pays to be frank. It is impossible to 
take the people too much into our 
confidence. It is explanation and argu- 
ment that will win elections to-day. 

Labour has tremendous popular 
backing, and intelligent backing. This 
means we have elbow-room for carry- 
ing out our policies. We are under 
no necessity to botch things through 
overhaste. 

But this popular confidence is a high ° 
challenge. We have got to deliver the 
goods. 
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How Redistribution Will Take Place 


Head Office will be circulating all 


The general redistribution will now 
take place during the coming year. 
The Home Secretary has named 
October 15, 1945, as the appointed 
enumeration day. This means that the 
Boundary Commissions for England, 
Scotland, Wales and Northern Ireland 
will use the present October Register 
of Parliamentary voters for their com- 
putation of the electoral quota and 
constituency electorates. 

The general rules for the redistribu- 
tion of seats are set out on another 
page. It will be noticed that rule 4 
prescribes that so far as is practicable 
the limits of toleration above or below 
the quota are to be approximately 25 
per cent. This is a tighter limitation 
than was in effect for the last distribu- 
tion, e.g., 30 per cent. below and 70 
per cent. above. 

The new electoral quota may be 
54,000 or 55,000, but until the Com- 
mission announces the figures, it must 
remain a surmise. A discretion is given 
to the Commission in rule 6. 

_ The several Commissions will be 

meeting under the chairmanship of the 
Speaker to review the problem as a 
‘whole and to determine the general 
basis of approach to the areas. 


_constituency parties as soon as definite 
information is avaliable and practi 


suggestions can be made. For the time, 


parties should be collecting together 
their previous plans, proposals and 


minutes on redistribution so as to be — 


ready. to review them generally in rela- 
tion to a new quota and any various 
considerations, ‘ 


In an inspection of constituencies 
outside the toleration limits of a quota 


of about 54,000 more or less, it would — 


appear that there are nearly 200 con- 
stituencies affected directly and the re- 
distribution ~of these will naturally 


affect others within each county area. — 


We may expect that nearly two-thirds 
of the constituencies of the county will 


be involved in changes of boundaries. © 


It may be assumed that Parliamentary 
boroughs will be made coterminous 
with the present local government 
boundaries. ; 
manent and will review and adjust con- 
stituencies as may be necessary every 
few years. 


The Commissions are per- — 


a. 


They will not in this pre- 


sent redistribution be concerned with — 


anticipation of future local government 
boundaries. 


(Continued from page 15) 
(iv) no county district shall be included partly in one constituency and 


partly in another; 
(b) in Scotland,— 


(i) no county or burgh shall be included partly in one parliamentary 
county and partly in another, or partly in a parliamentary county and 
partly in a parliamentary borough; 

(ii) no burgh other than a county of a city shall. be included partly 
in one constituency and partly in another; ; 

(c) in Northern Ireland, no county district shall be included partly in one 


constituency and partly in another. 


(2) In paragraph (1) of this rule the following expressions have the following 


meanings, that is to say: 


“county” means, in sub-paragraph (a), an administrative county other than the 
county of London, and, in sub-paragraph (b), a county exclusive of any 


burgh situate therein; 


“county borough” has the same meaning as in the Local Government Act, 1933; 
“county district” has, in sub-paragraph (a), the same meaning as in the Local 
Government Act, 1933, and, in sub-paragraph (c), the same meaning as in 

the Local Government (Ireland) Act, 1898. 
6. A Boundary Commission may depart from the strict application of the last 
two foregoing rules if special geographical considerations, including in particular 
the size, shape and accessibility of a constituency, appear to them to render a 


departure desirable. 


7. City of London treated separately. 
quota (a number obtained by dividing the aggregate 


8. Defines electoral 


electorate by the number of constituencies) (N. Ireland separate quota). 


9. Defines electorate (the number of parliamentary electors) 
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“Redistribution of Seats Act, 1944 


THIRD SCHEDULE | 


RULES FOR DISTRIBUTION OF SEATS 
1. The number of constituencies in the several parts of the United Kingdom 
t out in the first column of the following table shall be as stated respectively 
| the second column of that table— 
Part of the United 


* 


Kingdom No. of Constituencies 
Great Britain . ... Not substantially greater or less than 591 
Scotland _... .. Not less than 71. 
Northern Ireland 12 — Wales not less than 35 


_ 2.—(1) A two-member constituency within the meaning of the next following 
le which is not divided or required to return a single member as therein provided 
all, subject to any adjustment of its boundaries made in accordance with that 

ule, continue to return two members. 

(2) Every other constituency shall return a single member. 
_ 3.—{1) Any two-member constituency, the electorate whereof is less than 

Retpstristcly *thirty-seven twentieths of the electoral quota or more than approxi- 
tely two and a half times that quota, shall be divided into or among two or more 

jther constituencies: 

Provided that, where the electorate of the constituency is less than. approxi- 
tely one and a quarter times the electoral quota, the constituency may, instead 
of being divided as aforesaid, be required to return a single member. 

» (2) Any other two- member constituency shall be divided as aforesaid unless 

the Boundary Commission concerned, after causing a local inquiry to be held, are 
tisfied, having regard to any particular circumstances affecting the constituency, 
at it is undesirable so to divide it. 

__ (3) Where the boundaries of a borough as last defined for the purpose of ascer- 

faining the boundaries of a two-member constituency— 

_ (a) do not include an area which is included within the boundaries of the 


4 borough as defined for local government purposes on the enumeration 


date; or 
_ (b) include an area which is not included within the boundaries of the borough 
5 as so defined for local government purposes; then— 


(i) in reckoning the electorate of the constituency for the purpose of paragraph 
(1) of this rule, that area shall be included in or excluded from the con- 
stituency, as the case may be; and 

(ii) if it is determined under paragraph (2) of this rule that the constituency 

shall not be divided as aforesaid, the boundaries of the borough shall be 
redefined, for the purpose of ascertaining the boundaries of the constituency, 
‘ so as to include or exclude that area, as the case may be. 

(4) In the last foregoing paragraph, for references to a borough there shall 
be substituted, in its application to Scotland, references to a county of a city and, 
in its application to Northern Ireland, references to a county. 

(5) In this rule the expression “two-member constituency” means a constituency 
returning two members on the enumeration date. 
© 4. So far as is practicable having regard to rule 1 of these rules, the electorate 
ef any constituehcy returning a single member shall not be greater or less than 
the electoral quota by more,than approximately one quarter of the electoral quota. 

5-—(1) So far as is practicable having regard to the foregoing rules— 

(a) in England and Wales,— 

(i) no county or any part thereof shall be included in a constituency 
which includes the whole or part of any other county or the whole or part 
of a county borough or metropolitan borough; 

(ii) no county borough or any part thereof shall be included in a 
constituency which includes the whole or part of any other county borough 
or the whole or part of a metropolitan borough; 

(iii) no metropolitan borough or any part thereof shall be included in 
a constituency which includes the whole or part of any other metropolitan 

: borough; 
| *Equals 1.85. quota. (Continued on page 14) 
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